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A TALE OF A BANKRUPT, 


IsaseL Rose, the gudewife of Mintarf, was a native of 
Easter-Ross, and having lost both her parents in infancy, 
she had passed the first eighteen years of her life with a 
married sister on the hill of Nigg. She had been famed for 
her beauty, and for being the toast of three parishes ; and of 
all her lovers, and few could reckon on more, she had been 
lucky enough to lose her heart to one of the best—a piece 
of good fortune nearly as rare as the first prize in a show- 
man’s raffle. The favored suitor was a handsome young 
farmer of the province of Moray —a person somewhat less 
shrewd, perhaps, than many of his countrymen, but inflexibly 
honest, and perseveringly industrious; and, as he was a 
namesake of her own, she became his wife and the mistress 
of Mintarf, and remained Isabel Rose, as before. The wife 
became a mother—the mother of two boys. Years passed 
by; the little drama of her life, like one of the dramas of 
antiquity, had scarce any change of circumstance, and no 
shifting of scenes; and her two sons grew up to maturity, 
as unlike one another in character as if they had not been 
born to the same parents, nor brought up under the same roof. 

John, the elder son, was cautious and sensible, and of 
great kindliness of disposition. There was nothing bright 
or striking about him, but he united to his father’s integrity 
and firmness of purpose much more than his father’s shrewd- 
ness, and there was a homely massiveness in the character 
that procured him respect. He was of a mechanical turn ; 
and making choice of the profestion of a house-carpenter— 
for he was as little ambitious as may be —he removed to 
Glasgow, where his steadiness and skill recommended him 
to the various contractors of the place, until, in the course of 
years, he became, a good deal to his own surprise, a con- 
tractor himself. Sandy, the younger son, was volatile and 
ansettled, and impatient of labor and restraint ; and yet no 
piece of good fortune could have surprised Sandy. He had 
somehow come to the conclusion that he was born to be a 
gentleman, and took rank accordingly, by being as little use- 
ful, and dressing as showily as he could. His principles 
were of a more conventional cast than those of his brother, 
and his heart less warm ; still, however, there was no posi- 
tive vice in the character; and as he was decidedly clever 
and a great deal more genteel, his mother could not help 
sharing with him in the hope that he was born to be the gen- 
tleman of the family ; a hope which, of course, was not les- 
sened, when she saw him bound apprentice, in his seven- 
teenth year, to a draper in a neighboring town. 

Sandy’s master was what is termed a clever man of busi- 
ness; one of those smart fellows who want only honesty, 
and that soundness of judgment which seems its natural ac- 
companiment, to make headway in the world. He had al- 
ready threaded his way through the difficulties of three highly 
respectable failures ; he had thrice paid his debts at the rate 
of fifteen shillings per pound, and had thus realized, on each 
occasion, a profit of twenty-five per cent. on the whole. And 
yet, from some inexplicable cause, he was not making more 
money than traders much less fertile in expedient than him- 
self. His ordinary gains were perhaps the less considersble, 
from the circumstance, that men came to deal with him as 
completely on their guard as if they had come to fight vith 
him, and though a match for any single individual, he was 
somehow no match for every body, even though, after,the 
manner of Captain Bobadil’s opponents, they came only one 
atatime. His scheme, too, of occasionally suspending his 
payments, had this disadvantage, that the oftener it was re- 
sorted to, the risk became greater and the gain less. 

The shop of such a person could not be other than a mre 
school of ingenuity—a place of shifts and expedients, and 
where, according to the favorite phrase of its master, thiags 
were done in a business-like manner ; and Sandy Rose vas 
no very backward pupil. There are ingenious young nen 
who are a great deal too apt to confound the idea of talent 


ing very knowing in simple honesty, exert their ingenuity 
in the opposite tract, rather out of a desire of doing clever 
things, than from any very decided bias to knavery ; and 
Sandy Rose was, unfortunately, one of the number. It is, 
undoubtedly, an ingenious thing to get the possession of a 
neighbor's money without running the risk of stealing it, 
and there can be no question that it requires more of talent 
to overreach another than to be overreached one’s-self. The 
three years of Sanidy’s apprenticeship came to their close, 
and, with the assistance of his father, who, in a long course 
of patient industry, had succeeded in saving a few hundred 
pounds, he opened shop for himself in one of the principal 
streets of the town. 

Sandy’s shop, or warehouse, as he termed it, for the latter 
name was deemed the more respectable of the two, was de. 
cidedly the most showy in the street. He dealt largely in 
fancy goods, and no other kind in the “soft way” show 
equally well ina window. True, the risk was greater, for 
among the ordinary chances of loss he had to reckon on the 
continual changes of fashion; but then, from the-same 
cause, the profits were greater too, and Sandy had a decided 
turn for the more adventurous walks of his profession. Noth- 
ing so respectable as a large stock in trade; the profits of a 
thousand pounds are necessarily greater than the profits of 
five hundred. And so, that between the ready money ad- 
vanced to him by his father, and the degree of credit which 
the money procured him, Sandy succeeded in rendering his 
stock a large one. He had omitted only two circumstances 
in his calculation — the proportion which one’s stock should 
bear to one’s capital, and the proportion which it should bear 
to the trade of the place in which one has settled. When 
once fairly behind his counter, however, no shopkeeper could 
be more attentive to his customers, or the appearance of his 
shop ; and all allowed that Sandy Rose was a clever man of 
business. He wrote and figured with such amazing facility, 
and made such dashes at the end of every word! He was 
so indefatigable in his assertions, too, that he made it a rule 
in every case to sell under prime cost! He was, besides, so 
amazingly active —a squirrel in its cage was but a type of 
Sandy! He was, withal, so beautifully genteel! His fine- 
est cloths did not look half so well on his shelves as they did 
on his dapper little person ; and it was clear, from his every- 
day appearance, that he was one of his own best customers. 

Sandy’s first half year of business convinced him that a 
large stock in trade may resemble a showy equipage in more 
points than one: it may look as respectable in its way, but 
then it may not cost as much. Bills were now falling due 
almost every week ; and, after paying away the money saved 
during the earlier months, the every-day custom of the shop 
proved too little to meet the every-day demands. Fort. 
nately, however, there were banks in the country — “ more 
banks than one ;’’ and his old master was content to lend him 
the use of his name, simply on the condition of being accom 
modated with Sandy’s name inturn. Bill, therefore, was 
met by bill, as the paper of one bank is pitted against the 
paper of another; and as Sandy was known to have started 
in trade with a few hundreds, there was no demur for the 
first twelve-month or so on the part of the bankers. They 
then, however, began to demand indorsations, and to hint 
that the farmer, his father, was a highly respectable man. 
Sandy expressed his astonishment that any such security 
should be deemed necessary ; his old master expressed his 
astonishment too—nothing could be more unbusiness-like, 
he said ; but the bankers, who were quite accustomed to the 
astonishment of all their more doubtful customers, were in- 
flexible, notwithstanding, and the old man’s name was pro- 
cured. The indorsation was quite a matter of course, he 
was told ; a thing “ neither here nor there ;” but necessary, 
just for form’s sake,—and from that day forward all the 
accommodation bills of Sandy and his master bore the name 


of the simple-minded old man. 
























































itself with the knavish exercise of it, and who, seeing noth- 


I have said that Sandy was one of the most indefatigable 
of shopkeepers. It was but for the first’ few months, how- 
ever, when all was smooth water and easy sailing; in a few 
months more, when the tide had begun to set in against 
him, he became much less attentive. Some of his fancy 
goods were becoming old fashioned, and in consequence un- 
saleable ; and his stock, large at first, was continuing large 
still. What between the price of stamps, too, the rate of 
discount, and the expense of travelling to the several banks 
in which he did -business, he found that the profits of his 
trade were more than balanced by the expenditures. Sandy’s 
heart, therefore, began to fail him; and, setting himself to 
seek amusement elsewhere than behind his counter, he gota 
Re young lad to take charge of the shop in his absence ; 
jand, as it would not add very materially in the inevitable 
expense, he provided himself with a horse. He was now 
levery day on the road, doing business as his own traveller. 
He rode twenty miles at a time to secure a. five shilling 
order, or crave payment of @five shilling debt. He attend. 
ed every horse-race and fox-hunt in the country, and paid 
the king’s duty for a half-starved greyhound. Sandy was 
happy outside his shop, and hisglad was thriving within. 
Matters went on in this train for so long as two years, and 
the hapless shopkeeper began to perceive that the few hun- 
dreds advanced him by his father had totally disappeared in 
the time, and to wonder what had become of them. Still, 
however, his stock in trade, though somewhat less showy 
than at first, was nearly equal in value to one-third his lia- 
bilities ; the other two-thirds were debts incurred by his old 
master; and at worst there lay no other obstacle between 
him and a highdj respectable settlement with his creditors 
than the unlucky indorsations of his father. He rose, how- 
ever, one morning to learn that his master had absconded 
during the night, leaving the shop key under the door sill. 
In a few days after, Sandy had absconded too; and his poor 
father, who had paid all his debts till now, and had taken a 
pride in paying them, found that his unfortunate indorsa- 
tions had involved him in irretrievable ruin. Bankruptcy 
was a very different matter to the rigidly honest old man, 
from what it was to either Sandy or his master. 

For the first few days after the shock, he went wandering 
about his fields, muttering ceaselessly to himself, and wring- 
ing his hands. His whole faculties seemed locked up in a 
feeling of bewilderment and terror, and every packet of let- 
ters which the postman brought him—letters urging the 
claims of angry creditors, or intimating the dishonor of bills — 
added to his distress. His son was in hiding no one knew 
where ; and though it was perhaps well that he should have 
kept out of the way at such a time, poor Isabel could not 
help feeling that it was unkind. He might surely be able to 
do something, she thought, to lighten the distress of which 
he had been so entirely the cause, were it but to tell them 
what course yet remained for them to pursue. It was in 
vain that, almost broken-hearted herself, she strove by sooth- 
ing the old man to restore him to himself: he remained mel- 
ancholy and abstracted as at first, as if the suddenness of his 
ruin had deprived him of his faculties. He hardly ever 
spoke, took scarce any food during the day, and scarce any 
sleep during the night: and, finally, taking to his bed, he 
died after a few days’ illnzss —died literally of mental an- 
guish. On the evening after the interment, his son John 
Rose, the carpenter, arrived from Glasgow, and found his 
mother sitting alone in the farm-house, wholly overwhelmed 
with grief for the loss of her husband, and the utter ruin 
which she saw closing around her. 

Their meeting was a sad one; but after the widow’s first 
burst of sorrow was over, her son strove to comfort her, and 
in part succeeded. She might yet look forward, he said, to 
better days. He was in rather easy circumstances, employ- 
ing about half a dozen workmen, and at times finding occa- 
sion for more. And though he could not well be absent from 
them, he would remain with her until he saw how far it was 
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go with him, and find what he trusted she should deem a 
comfortable home, in Glasgow. Isabel was soothed by his 
kindness; but it did not escape the anxious eye of the mother, | 
that her son, at one time so robust and strong, had grown | 
thin, and pale, and hollow-eyed, like a person in the latter 
stages of consumption, and that, though he seemed anxious 
to appear otherwise, he was evidently much exhausted by 
his journey. 
The sale of his father’s effects was coming on in about a 
week ; and as the farm-house at such a time could be no 
comfortable home for the widow, he brought her with him 
across the firth to her sister’s in Nigg, and then returned tu 
Minitarf. 

Rather more than a week passed, and [sabel’s nephew, a 
person not very unlike her elder son, who managed the farm 
for his mother, was seated beside his aunt, striving as he} 
best could to dissipate the melancholy which he saw preying 
on her spirits, when a young man, bespattered with travel, 
and apparently much fatigued, entered the apartment — Isa- 
bel started from her seat, and clasping her hands, with a) 
fearful presentiment of some overwhelming calamity, tu- 
multuously inquired of him what bad happened at Minitarf? 
He stood speechless for a few seconds, as if overcome by 
some fearful emotion, and then bursting into tears, “ Your 
son John,” he said, “died this morning.” The poor women 
fainted away. 

“For the two last days of the sale,” said the messenger, | 
there was a marked alteration in John’s manner and ap-| 
pearance. There was a something so fixed-like in his ex-) 
pression, and so mournful in his way of looking at things ;, 
and then his face was deadly pale, and he took scarce any) 
food. It was evident that the misfortunes of his family 
preyed deeply on his find. Yesterday evening,” con- 
tinued the lad, “he complained, for the first time, of being, 
unwell, and retired to bed before the usual hour. The two! 
servant-maids rose early in the morning to prepare for leav-) 
ing the place, and were surprised, on entering the hall, to! 
find him sitting in the great arm-chair fronting the fire. His) 
countenance had changed during the night; he looked much/ 
older, and very like his father; and he was so weak that he 
could hardly situp inthe chair. The girls would have called 
for assistance, but he forbade them. ‘My watch,’ said he, 
‘hangs over my pillow; go tell me what o'clock itis.’ It 
was just twenty minutes past four. ‘Well,’ he said, when) 
they had told him, ‘it is the last hour to me! there is a) 
crook in my lot; but it is the doing of God, not of men.’ 
And, leaning back in the chair, he never spoke more.” The| 
messenger had seen the corpse laid on the bed, and wrapped 
up in a winding-sheet, before setting out on his melancholy 
journey. Need I say aught of the feelings of Isabel? The) 
farmer and his mother strove to persuade her to remain with) 
them till at least after the funeral, but she would not; she| 
would go and take one last look of her son, she said, of her! 
only son—for the other was a murderer. Early, therefore, | 
on the following morning, the farmer hired a small yaw! to} 
bring her across the firth, and, taking his place in the stern| 
beside her, the boatmen bent them to their vars, and the hill) 
of Nigg soon lessened behind them. 

After clearing the bay, however, their progress was much 
impeded by adverse currents; there came on a chill, driz- 
zling rain, and the wind, which was evidently rising, meg 
after veering about oftener than once, to blow right ahead, 
and to raise a short tumbling sea. Grief, of itself, is cold 
and comfortless, and the widow, wrapped up in her cloak, 
sat shivering in the bottom of the yawl, drenched by the rain 
and the spray. But she thought only of her son and her 
husband. The boatmen toiled incessantly till evening ; and| 
when night came on, dark and boisterous, they were still 
two long miles from their landing-place—the effluence of 
the Nairn. Directly across the mouth of the river there runs! 
a low, dangerous bar, and as they approached they could hear 
the roaring of the breakers above all the hoarse sighings of, 
the wind, and the dash of the lesser waves that were bursting 
around them. “There,” said the farmer, as his eye caught! 
a few faint lights that seemed twinkling along the beach ; 
‘there is the town of Nairn right abreast of us: but has 
not the tide fallen too low for our attempting the bar?” 
The boatmen replied in the negative, and, in a minate after, 
they were among the breakers. For a single instant the 
skiff seemed riding on the crest of an immense wave, which 
came rolling from the open sea, and which, as it folded over 
and burst into form, dashed her forward like an arrow from 
the string. She sank, however, as it receded, till her keel 
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He rallied, however, on the following day.|| 





























possible to wind up his father’s affairs, and she would then | grated against the bar beneath. Another huge wave came|/but with great ease and edification. 


irolling behind, and, curling its white head like the former, 
rushed over her stern, filling her at once to the gunwale, 
jand at the same instant propelling her into the deep water| 
| Within. The farmer sprang from his Seat, and raising his| 
aunt to the hinder thwart, and charging her to hold fast, he! 
‘shouted to the boatmen to turn the boat’s head to the shore. 
‘In a few minutes after, they had landed. 

Poor Isabel, well nigh insensible—for grief and terror, 
jadded to cold and fatigue, bad prostrated all her energies, 
bodily and mental —was carried to the town, and-lodged in 
ithe house of an acquaintance. When morning came, she 
|was unable to leave ber bed. The farmer, therefore, had to 
)set out for Minitarf alone ; on his retarn, he found her in 
ithe delirium of a fever, from which she never recovered. | 
|Her younger son was seen in the West Indies ten years) 
|after, a miserable slave-driver, with a broken constitution, and | 
}an unquiet mind. And there he died — no one caring where 
lorhow. Iam not fond of melancholy stories; but “ to purge 
the heart by pity and terror” is the true end of tragedy —an 
end which the gorgeous creations of the poets are not better 
suited to accomplish, than the domestic tragedies which we 
see every day acting around us. It is well, too, to note how 
immensely the folly and knavery of mankind add to the 
amount of human suffering, and how, according to the wise 
saying of the preacher, “One sinner destroyeth much good.” 











THE YANKEE GIRL. 


Sue laughs and runs, a cherub thing; 
And proud is the doating sire 

To see ber pluck the buds of spring, 
Or play by the winter fire. 

Her golden hair falls thick and fair 
In many a wavy curl ; 

And freshly sleek is the ruddy cheek 
Of the infant Yankee girl. 


The years steal on, and, day by day, 
Her native charms expand ; 
Till her proud face beams in the summer ray, 
Like the rose in her own blest land. 
There’s music in her Jaughing tone, 
A darker shade on the curl ; 
And beauty makes her chosen throne 
On the brow of the Yankee girl. | 
She is standing now, a happy bride, | 
At the holy altar rail, 
While the sacred blush of maiden pride 
Gives a tinge to the snowy veil. 
Her eye of light is the diamond bright, 
Her innocence the pear! ; 
And these are ever the bridal gems 
‘That are worn by the Yankee girl. 





For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


COLLECTANEA MAJORA,—NO. III. 


Fredigonde and Brunehaut exposed all France to a terrible! 
confusion. These two women, bent upon each other's de- 
struction, abandoned themselves to the greatest crimes to af- 
fect it. But notwithstanding in their lives they resembled, 
each other, yet they widely differed in their ends. Fredi-| 
gonde, who had ventured to assassinate, commit parricide, 
and sacrilege, died quietly, having lived to obtain a victory 
which secured the kingdom to her son Clotaire. Brunehaut,| 
more unfortunate, met with the punishment she deserved. 
After having seen the throats of her grand-children cut - 
ore her eyes, she, was herself sentenced to death by a gen- 
eral assembly of France, who were unanimous in their cry 
that she should be made to suffer the most rigorous torments. 
They put her upon the rack for three days, then led her 
through the camp seated upon a camel, and afterwards tied 
‘her to the tail of an unruly horse, which by dragging her! 
over the stones and through the briars, occasioned her a 
horrible death. 








Lasromancy. — A singular instance of labiomancy, or divi- 
nation by the lips, is on record, of Mary Woodward, an 
‘English woman, who, losing her hearing at about six years 
of age, by her extraordinary ingenuity and strict observation 
of the people’s lips who conversed with her, could perfectly 
understand what any one said, though speaking so low that 
the bystanders could not hear. This woman seldom failed 
|of attending divine service at her parish church on Sundays, 
and would bring away as much of the sermon as the most 
attentive hearer there. All this she did, not with difficulty, 











If any one turned aside 
in speaking to her, so that she could not see liis lips, she 
{thought it a signal affront put upon her. So great a profi- 
;cient was she in this art, that in darkness, by placing her 
hand on the speaker’s lips, she could perfectly understand 
| what was said. 

There is another account of a seafaring man, belonging 
to France, who by the violence of a distemper, having lost 
|his hearing at five years of age, was supplied by nature with 
iso admirable a sagacity in lieu of this defect, that he could 
understand what was spoken with the lowest voice, by the 
motion of the lips only, and would give an answer accord- 
ingly. Trial of this was made by a learned physician, who 
discoursed with him at twenty-five feet distance, and in so low 
a voice that he could not hear himself distinctly. When he 
|commenced speaking Latin, the deaf man then only answer- 
ed that he spoke a language he did not understand ; which 
| was as satisfactory and direct an answer as could be given. 

The third instance is recorded of a Hollander, who became 
deaf by a fall from a tower, but could repeat sermons he 
|had seen or learned at church, by the motion of the preach- 
jer’s lips, which he apprehended better or worse, according 
as the speaker’s lips were smooth or hairy, lean or fat. For 
this reason he could talk with women with much greater fa- 
cility than he could with men. Casaubon remarked the 
same in England in a man and woman, both deaf, who not- 
withstanding, at a certain distance, by diligent observation 
of the motion of the mouth and face, could readily tell what 
was spoken to them ; but the woman could not understand 
men, unless they were close-shaved or beardless. This is 
probable enough, as the muscles of the mouth have peculiar 
motions, according to the variety in the formation of words, 





Carpinat Wotsey.—Cardinal Wolsey lorded it over Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry VIII., who disgraced him, because 
he looked upon him as an obstacle to his divorce from his 
queen. This haughty cardinal, who, in his conversation, 
used to say, “I, and my king,” had the mortification to see 
himself, in a short space of time, despised by every body, 
deserted by his friends, deprived of his office of chancellor, 
banished to his bishoprick, arrested, prisoner, persecuted in 
all shapes, and reduced to the last extremity. Presently 
after his disgrace, as they were bringing him back to Lon- 
don, that he might give in his plea to the crime of high trea- 
son alleged against him, he died upon the road. 

Musicat Fieutine. — The greatest generals, who trust too 
much to their own courage and experience, often disappoint 
the success of an enterprise by making themselves too se- 
cure of it, and neglecting such precautions as prudence 
would otherwise suggest to them. The Prince of Conde, at 
the siege of Lerida, caused the trenches to be opened with a 
band of fiddlers, and sent a message to the governor, that he 
meant to entertain him after that manner. The governor 


AyecpoTe or Two Femare Sovereiens.— The ambition of|| returned for answer, that he was much obliged to him, and 


would not fail to acknowledge his serenade on the morrow. 
Accordingly, about the same hour, he complimented him 
with a harmony not altogether so agreeable as his, but 
which suited better to the times, viz., the dreadful report of 
cannon. This discharge was accompanied with a vigorous 
sally, in which they killed between six and seven hundred 
Swiss. Never was the Prince of Conde so mortified. He 
summoned all his wit to repair this repulse, but in the end 
was obliged to raise the siege and retire. 





Tuer is a sweet and simple custom prevalent in Iceland, 
which marks the habitual devotion of its inhabitants. When- 
ever they leave home, though for a short journey, they un- 
cover their heads, and for the space of five minutes, silently 
implore the protection and favor of the Almighty. Dr. Hen- 
desson, from whom it is derived, and who observed it in the 
Icdanders who often attended him on his excursions, also 
remarked it in the humblest fishermen when going forth to 
prgcure food for their families. After having pat out upon 
thé sea, they row the boat into quiet water, at a short dis- 
taace from the shore, and bowing their uncovered heads, 
sojicit the blessings of their Father in heaven. Even at 
passing a stream, which, in their country of precipices, is 
ofien an operation franght with danger, they observe the 
same sacred custom. This affecting habit of devotion has 
been imputed to the fact, that, from their isolated situation, 
ardmode of life, the mother is almost the only teacher, and 
her instruction seems to have become incorporated with 
their very elements of being. 
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NEVER LOOK SAD, 


Never look sad — nothing’s so bad 
As getting familiar with sorrow ; 
Treat him to-day in a cavalier way, 
And he’ll seek other quarters to-morrow. 


‘Long you’d not weep, would you but peep 
At the bright side of every trial ; 

Fortune, you’ll fiud, is often most kind, 
When chilling your hopes with denial. 


Let the sad day carry away 
Its own little burthen of sorrow ; 
Or you may miss half of the bliss 
‘That comes in the Jap of to-morrow. 


When hope is wrecked, pause and reflect 
If error occasioned your sadness; 

It it be so, hereafter youll know 
How to steer to the harbor of gladness. 


WHO SHALL WRITE FOR NEWSPAPERS? 


Tue subjoined article is from the Christian Statesman ;||south, the first men of our country, the divines, the poets, 
the thoughts which it expresses, are just and important.|jthe authors, the statesmen, the lawyers, the physicians, 
Would that good and wise men were accustomed to appre-||should at once set themselves in serious, sober earnest, to 
ciate more highly the influence which they might exert upon||the work of writing regularly for the newspapers. What a 
A sound||prodigious change would be instantly effected—a change 


the community through the newspaper press. 


|politicians —not political articles Ccertainly—but such as 
their pursuits and habits of thought would naturally suggest. 
'That all men, in a word, who are conscious to themselves 
that they can do something to enlighten, to dignity, to ele- 
vate the universal mind, should avail themselves of the 
jmeans afforded by the newspaper press, to advance such a 
{noble enterprise. The mighty river is rolling by them. Let 
them, like the Egyptian maidens, set their lamps of light 
afloat upon its waves, and it will sparkle with new radiance. 
What each man shall do, and when, and how, must be left 
to his choice; but that he should do something, is a duty 
which the good of the world demands. 

How many learned essays in the ponderous volumes of 
societies, have we then locked up from the world, which 
‘would have shed light and imparted valuable knowledge, 
had they been published in the small, rapidly circulating 
newspapers of the day. 

Let all consider now the effect of carrying this plan into 
operation. ‘That in the east and the west, the north and the 
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and well-written article in a daily or weekly paper does not||that would be felt—a change that would be palpable and 


die suddenly nor ever. It goes immediately to mould pub- 
lic opinion in its present action ; and revives again, though 
unacknowledged, after many days, in the better principles 
and more enlightened views of individuals far and near. 


“Jt is not possible that our penny magazines should be} 
carrying to the workshop of the artizan, and the cottage of| 


the laborer, an actual library of varied intelligence, without 
producing a universal outstretch of mind, whether for good 
or whether for evil.” Such is the language of Melville, one 
of the most profound and original thinkers of England. But 
the remark is more emphatically true of America than of 
any other country. This is the greatest newspaper country 
in the world, for the reason that there are no stamp duties, 
and therefore they are furnished to the people at‘a less ex- 


pense, and this has the effect of augmenting the demand. 


One newspaper, of the ordinary size, contains as much read- 
ing as an ordinary duodecimo volume. When the news- 
paper press is considered as furnishing a library of vatious 
intelligence, it seems to assume, at once, the highest conse- 


quence. 


nearer the fact, if it were asserted that it issued a thousand 
volumes per day. And now the question is, by whom shall 
these volumes be written? By the first intellects of the age, 
or by the feeble inexperienced minds? In other words, shall 
this general outstretch of mind be for good or forevil? This 
question can receive but one answer, and this should be a 
practical answer from those to whom it is emphatically ad- 
dressed. The newspaper press may be compared to a river, 
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To say that it issues one thousand volumes of|/from one extremity of the Union to another: and it would 
books per week, in this cheap form, which are scattered all||tell too upon the character of the American people, for many 
over the Union, on the wings on the wind, would be speak-|/a year to come. 
ing far within the bounds of truth. Our estimate would be||the noble minds of a country, which is rich in intellectual 


real, which every body would see and feel and understand || 
With what avidity we should expect the arrival of the 
newspaper from Boston, or from New York, or Philadelphia, 
jor Charleston, and with what avidity would its contents be 
examined? What a spirit of emulation would spring up at 
once between the different sections of the Union? The news- 
papers of each city and of each village, would vie with each 
jother, and be referred to with pride, as evidences of the high 
‘intellectual elevation of its inhabitants. A town would take 
its rank, not from the fact of possessing a single great man, 
but from the character of its journalism. And the first intel- 
lects of the age would thus hold constant communion with 
each other. Spirit would discourse with spirit. Greek would 
meet Greek. What a flood of imperishable truth would be 
'poured forth to refine and elevate the general mind. If any 
lthree men of the country, of high intellectual and moral 
character, should unite for the purpose of writing a column 
| per week for a newspaper, with such an extended circulation 
as some of the New York papers possess, it would be. felt| 





What shall we say, then, of a union of all 


power, for the accomplishment of such an object. What an 
limpress was made upon the moral as well as intellectual 
character of the people of England, by the essays of Addi- 
son and Steele and Johnson — an, impress, which time has 
‘only deepened, and which will flow on to all eternity. It 
has happened that a single writer, through the columns of a 
newspaper, has guided the energies of a nation, diffusing 
light and energy through countless multitudes, as the infla- 








whose waters enrich the soil wherever it flows, and scatters |jence of the sun developes the powers of vegetation in the 


over the world the harvest of Egypt. 
If one of the authors of the olden time, Herodotus, for in- 





tropics. 
Why has this wonderful agent, ready to our hands, actually 







stance, who published his history by reading it aloud at the||soliciting our aid, been so long neglected? Are our best 
Olympic games, could be permitted to revisit the earth, and || writers too indolent to perform some such gratuitous labor? 
see the operations of a single press, and be told that it would |/Is this indeed the character of American genius? Genius 
in a few days penetrate to the most sequestered retreats in |/ will work, says Dewey, and Lord Brougham is a living illus- 
the land—that its contents would be read to a million of||tration of its truth. The labor that he performs, would wear 
people, within a single week, would he not exclaim —“ What |/out twenty bodies in another. Such genius is always a 
a means of communicating the precepts of divine philoso-||blessing to the world and to its possessor. We wait to @@e 
phy —the great truths of history, every thing that man||if American scholars will not afford convincing proof, by 
should know! What a blessed privilege your writers and||their works, of the falseness of this imputation. Are they 
teachers enjoy?” Would he not be lost in wonder, to be||indifferent to the progress of society? Care they not whether 
told that they had scarcely used it as the medium of com-||the intellectual autriment of their own countrymen shall be 
munication with the public? And this is not less a high |/health-giving—life-giving—or embruting and poisonous? 
‘privilege because we are not fully sensible of it. Some fu-|/They are Americans, proud of their country —citizens of a 
tare generation will look back upon us with amazement, ||young and aspiring nation, and their veins are boiling with 
that we neglected the use of an engine of power, sg#vast, so|/patriotic blood. Her scholars are her Athlez, and our own 
simple, so easily wielded. Let us not suffer their reproach. ||country will wind around their brows a greener wreath than 

In order that we may not be misunderstood, we will state |jever graced the garlanded temples of a Grecian youth, when 
directly our view of this duty of publication once more.||they win fame for her in this noble conflict. These are the 
There are a great number of professedly religious news-||athletic exercises—this the training—which will enable 
papers, and yet they contain the current news of the day,||them to fight the intellectual battles of their country in a 
critiques upon the passing literature of the day, scientific|| more conspicuous field. Let this course be pursued, and a 
essays, &c. We do not hold that eminent divines alone|/golden age of literature would dawn upon us. Our larger 
should contribute to them, but laymen—men of science —||periodicals would feel the impulse, and ultimately derive the 









men of literature; and that the ministers too, should, in turn, ||benefit —and we should exult if we could say.—that Amer- 
contribute to the political newspapers, as well as eminent'lica has not only the most newspapers of any country in the 


|world, but that they are better conducted than any news- 
/papers in the world—their original department would do 
honor to a classic age. 





INGENUITY OF RATS. 
Tue rat, that “hateful and rapacious creature,” as Gold- 
smith honestly designates it, formerly abounded in prodi- 
|gious numbers in Inverness, and a traveller, about the year 
1730, describes his surprise at witnessing the flocks of them 
|which used to sally out into the streets in the morning twi- 
light, after dry weather succeeded by a shower of rain. It 
is related that about this period, when the rats increased to 
a great degree in some small villages in the Highlands, and 
und it difficult to subsist, they used to creep into the manes 
and tails of the garrons or ponies, (which were then gener- 
ally matted and tangled, being seldom subjected to the comb, ) 
land in this way were transported to other places, to plant 
new colonies or find fresh quarters. This mode of convey- 
ance was certainly dexterous and ingenious; but did our 
readers ever see or hear of a party of rats stealing eggs? 
The process is this. The roost being discovered and the rats 
mustered, one of the fraternity, generally of goodly port and 
dimensions, lies down on his back, and holds the egg within 
his four limbs, embracing it closely and cordially. His 
brethren then pull him off by the tail, each taking his turn 
in dragging the live machine, like the populace at the carriage 
of a “great man,” who, it is probable, may be of a kindred 
species, the rat species, the rat political. A gentleman in the 
country informed us the other day that he was greatly amused 
at observing one morning the dexterity and perfect fairness 
with which a small band of these noxious intruders were 
feasting in his dairy. A pretty capacious.dish of milk had 
been set out to cream, and the rats, finding the prize, imme- 
diately commenced superseding the labors of the dairy maid. 
One of them stood up against the dish, and another mounted 
his shoulder in due form, like school-boys preparing to plan- 
der an apple tree. He then whisked his tail over the lus- 
cious surface of the bowl, and turning round held it out to 
his expectant companions below, who stripped it of its milky 
treasure. This was repeated for some time; then another 
took his place, occasionally shifting the position, and after 
they had all skimmed the dish and regaled their senses, they 
scampered off in the morning sunshine to burrow in their 
holes and corners. — Inverness Courier. 








CHINESE PERSEVERANCE. 

Amone the Chinese, eminent learning is attained only by 
great application and perseverance. The first years at school 
are spent in committing the canonical books to memory ; 
another six years are required to supply the students with 
phrases for a good style ; and an additional number of years, 
spent in incessant toil, are needed to insure success. Long 
before the break of day, the Chinese student may be heard 
chanting the sacred books, and till late at night the same 
task is continued. Of one man it is related that he tied his 
hair to a beam of the house, in order to prevent his nodding 
to sleep. Another, more resolute, was in the habit of driving 
an awl into his thigh, when inclined to slumber. One poor 
lad suspended his book to the horns of his buffalo, that he 
might learn while following the plough; and another bored 
a hole in the wainscot of his cottage, that he might steal a 
glimpse of his neighbor’s light. 

They tell of one who feared that the task assigned him was 
too hard, gave up his book in despair, and was returning to 
a manual employment, when he saw an old woman rubbing 
a crow-bar on a stone; he asked her the reason ; she replied 
that she was just in want of a needle, and thought she would 
rub down the crow-bar till she got it small enough. The pa- 
tience of the aged feinale provoked him to make another at- 
tempt, and he succeeded in attaining to the rank of eminence 
in the empire. — Medhurst, on the State and Prospects of China. 

In our dealings with each other, there‘is nothing which 
we so miscalculate as the ever-varying value of time ; and, 
indeed, it is but too natural to look upon it as it seems to.us, 
and not as it seems to others. The slow idler, on whose 
hands it hangs heavy, holds the man of business by'the 
button, and remorselessly robs him, on the king’s highway; 
of a sum ten times more valuable than his purse, which 
would hang him if he took it. 

He performs an essential service to society, who invents 
an innocent amusement. 
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[The following Eloge of a great and good man was read by Cuvier at) 
the Academy of Sciences, and gives an impartial and interesting ac-| 
count of its distinguished subject, while at the same time it conveys 
a pretty correct idea of the manner in which Cuvier, as perpetual | 
secretary of that institution, was accustomed to execute his duty of| 
preparing an Eloge on every deceased member. — rps. 8. w. M.] 


HISTORICAL ELOGE 
OF M. COUNT DE LACEPEDE. 
Read 5th of June, 1826. 





Translated from the French, for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


Enrrustep with the honorable duty of recording, in the 
annals of science, the principal features in the life of our 


fellow-members, as well as the services they have rendered | 


to mankind, we feel inspired with the zeal of friends and 
disciples filled with respect for their memory. The time al- 
lotted to these literary solemnities, does not permit us to pre- 


sent the claims of all these useful men to public gratitude, nor) 
even to read in full, sketches of their lives too brief for their| 


gle with those children only, who possessed the disposition 


which they desired to develope in him. In these anxious en- 
deavors, M. de Laville was seconded by his friend, M. de 


'| Chabannes, bishop of Agen, who received the young Lace- 


pede into his house, permitted him to use his library, and 
encouraged him in the pursuit of his studies. Avoiding all 
appearance of restraint and control in the selection of his 
|reading, it was so managed by M. de Chabannes and M. de 
| Laville, that none but good books should fall into the hands 
‘of their pupil ; and thus it happened, that, during his youth, 
'he never had occasion to form the idea either of a bad man 
or a poor book. At twelve or thirteen years of age, as he 
has himself related, he thought that poets were all like Cor- 
|neille and Racine ; that every historian was a Bossuet, and 
every moralist a Fenelon. No doubt he also imagined that 
ambition and the desire of glory produced no other effects 
on men, than those which resulted from the spirit of emu- 
‘lation among his young companions. 

Occasions were not wanting probably in the course of his 
long life, and, amid his various employments, when he was 





intended purposes. It has seemed particularly necessary to)| obliged to disabuse his mind of these’ notions, but they never 


recall these circumstances in preparing the Eloge of a savant 
and statesman whose life has been so long and eventful, and 
who is entitled te our regard by so many good actions and 


excellent works. Happily, on the present occasion, little) 
inconvenience will result from our brevity, for the memory | 


of a man like M. de Lacepede, is in every heart, and not one 
of my audience would be unable to supply what the want of 
time will oblige me to omit. 


Bernard-Germain-Etienne de La Vitte, commonly men-| 


|succeeded in dissipating entirely the sweet illusions of his 
‘childhood. His first impulse has always been that of an op- 
timist who could never believe in the existence of bad feel- 
ings, or bad intentions, nor scarcely admit the possibility of 
his being deceived ; and by such extraordinary impressions 
||was he habitually actuated, in his actions and writings, no 
less than in his intercourse with society. He repeatedly 
committed errors in his writings, in consequence of his un- 
willingness to doubt the testimony of other writers, and he 





tioned by the title of Count de La Cerepe, was the son of! was always the first to find excuses for those who thwarted 
Jean-Joseph Medard de Laville, Lieutenant-General of the/| him in his affairs. It was said of him by a shrewd observer, 


Sénéchaussee, and Marie de Lafond, and was born at Agen, 
the 26th of December, 1756. 

His family was quite respectable in its native province, 
and had contracted distinguished alliances, but M. de La- 
cepede had found in some papers that came into his pos-| 
session, traces of an origin much more illustrious than this. 
He thought he had discovered that it was a branch of a house) 
known in Lorraine since the eleventh century, which took 
its name from the town of Vélle-sur-Ilon, in the diocese of 
Verdun, —a house which furnished a regent to Lorraine, 
and is related to the princes of Bourgogne, of Lorraine, and 
of Baden, as well as to many families among our highest 
noblesse. M. de Lacepede was connected with it through) 
Arnaud de Ville, seigneur of Domp-Julien, whom Charles 
VII., during his ephemeral possession of Naples, had created 
Duke of Monte-San-Giovanni, and who, after becoming gov- 
ernor of Montelimar, obtained some celebrity among nat- 
uralists, by reaching the summit of Mt. Aiguille, an almost| 
inaccessible rock, which is accounted one of the seven won- 
ders of Dauphiny. I have seen a genealogical tree prepared 
in Germany, where our academician has the title of Duke of 
Mont-Saint-Jean, and quarters the arms of Ville with those 
of Lorraine and ancient Bourgogne. But whatever may have) 


that he knew not how to find fault with others, and the re- 
mark is just as true, when these others were his enemies 
and detractors. 

Buffon was one of the first authors whom he was per- 
mitted to read. His works were the companions of his 
walks, and it was in the midst of the finest country in the 
world, on the borders of the fruitful valley of the Garonne, 
with its delicious hill-sides from which the view is bounded 
by the majestic summits of the Pyrenees, that he was pro- 
foundly impressed by the eloquent pictures of this great 
writer. His passion for the beauties of nature was coeval 
with his admiration of the great painter to whom he was 
indebted for the most exquisite enjoyment which this passion 
afforded him, and these two sentiments were always united 
in his mind. He took Buffon for his master and model ; 
his works were read and re-read, until he knew them by| 
heart, and at last he carried his imitation so far as to intro- 
duce into his own works, the same divisions and general ar- 
rangement, as those of the Histoire Naturelle. 

In the meantime, circumstances had awakened in him 
another taste, no less congenial to a young and ardent im- 
agination ; —it was that of music. His father, his tutor, 
and most of his relatives, were musicians ; and they fre- 
quently met together for the purpose of performing concerts. 





been the fact respecting a filiation which seems never to have, 
been established in the requisite form, the inquiry was to M.) 
de Lacepede purely a matter of curiosity, and, far from) 
pluming himself upon it as he might, when provoked thereto! 
by the vanity of others, he entered upon the world, firmly, 
resolved to show no other indication of his birth, than the) 
most agreeable politeness of manners. Every one is aware 
that this resolution he never forgot, and some have thought; 





Young Lacepede listened with unspeakable delight, and very | 
soon music became to him a second language, which he! 
wrote and spoke with equal facility. His friends were ever| 
ready to sing his airs, for the pleasures of hearing him touch’ 
the piano or organ. The whole town of Agen joined in ap-) 
plauding an anthem which they had begged him to compose) 
for some religious ceremony ; and from one success to anoth- 





that in his rigid observance of it, he was even influenced by 
superstitious feelings. Certain it is, that he would never 
voluntarily precede another in passing through a doorway 
that he always gave the first salutation ; and that every au- 
thor who presented him his works, even the vainest of them, 
was quite astonished at the amount of praise which he re- 
ceived. But it is no less true that this disposition was per-; 
fectly natural and disinterested, and that it proceeded from 
a deep sense of benevolence and regard for the good opinion 
of others. The world has done M. de Lacepede the justice 
to believe that he was more obliging than polite, and that 
the amount of praise he bestowed upon others, was more 
than equalled by that of his services and favors. This kind 
and benevolent disposition, by which he was so long and 






er, he finally became so bold as to think of setting the Ar- 
mide to music, when he learned from the public journals 
at his project had been anticipated by Gluck. This news 
induced him to renounce his design, but he could not resist 
\the temptation to communicate his attempts to this great 
‘composer, who paid the young amateur the bigh compliment 
|of acknowledging, that in more than one instance he found 
‘they had both fallen into the same train of ideas. 

At the same time, M. de Lacepede was ardently engaged 
in the study of natural philosophy. At the age of twelve or 
thirteen, under the auspices of M. de Chabannes, he formed 
among the companions whom the prudence of his father had 
selected, a kind of Academy, many of whose members ulti- 


|mately became members or correspondents of the Institute. 








so remarkably distinguished, was deeply implanted in his|| Their studies, which at first were adapted to their age, gradu- 
heart by means of his early education, for he was reared/|ally became more serious. They made experiments in elec- 
under the eye of his father with a tenderness that was \tricity, magnetism, and other subjects which then particu- 
heightened by the resemblance he discovered in his child to) larly occupied the attention of philosophers, and Lacepede 
a beloved wife whom he early lost. In the masters that) having obtained some results which appeared to him new, 
were provided for him, equal regard was had to their moral iit was no matter of doubt to whom they should be transmitted. 
and their intellectual character, and he was suffered to min-|| He transmitied them, in a memoir, to the great naturalist 
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whose genius he so strongly admired, and received an an- 
swer no less flattering than that of the great musician, 
Buffon made honorable mention of him in several parts of 
his Supplémens. 

It may be easily conceived, that such encouragement was 
more than sufficient to turn the head of a young man of 
twenty. Full of hope and ardor, he rushed to Paris, with 
his tables and records of experiments. He reached the city 
in the night, and the morning found him early in the Royal 
Garden. Buffon, observing him to be so young, pretended 
to mistake him for the son of his correspondent, and quite 
overwhelmed him with praise. An hour after, he was ten- 
derly embraced by Gluck, who assured him that he had suc- 
ceeded better than himself in the recitative, Z/ est enfin dans 
ma puissance, which has been made so celebrated by Rous- 
seau. The same day, his relative, M. de Montaret, arch- 
bishop of Lyons, and member of the French Academy, in- 
vited him to dinner, where he met the elite of the academi- 
cians. Passages of poetry and eloquence were read, and 
Lacepede bore his part in one of those rich and animated 
conversations which are se'dom to be heard beyond the limits 
of a great capital. Finally, he passed the evening in Gluck’s 
box, at the Opera, to witness the performance of the Alceste. 
This day was one perpetual scene of enchantment, and in 
the midst of his transports, he resolved to devote his future 
life to science and to music. 

His plans were those of a young man who, as yet, knew 
nothing of life but its joys, nothing of the world but its at- 
tractions. He proposed to himself—and he fancied his pur- 
pose already half accomplished—to restore to music, by 
means of a more varied and lively expression, that power 
which it had exerted over the ancients, the accounts of which 
have not yet ceased to excite our astonishment, and to earry 
into natural philosophy those elevated views and eloquent 
descriptions which had conferred such celebrity on the nat- 
ural history of Buffon. 

It may be conceived that neither of these projects would 
appear in precisely the same light to his relatives, who were 
mostly grave magistrates or old military officers. Not that 
they were of the opinion of Descartes’ brother, a counsellor 
of a provincial parliament, who considered his family dis- 
honored by producing an author. There was a little more 
light at Agen towards the end of the eighteenth century, than 
in Brittany at the beginning of the seventeeth. Old and ex- 
perienced people, however, could not help fearing, lest, in 
the buoyancy of youth, he might presume too much on his 
powers, and that fallacious hopes of glory would lead to the 
dissipation of his fortune. By means of his connexions he 
might look forward to an equally honorable lot at the bar, 
in the army, or in the diplomatic corps, and they urged him 
to embrace a profession, though they left the choice of it to 
himself. His tender regard for his relatives would have in- 
duced him, perhaps, to abandon his plans, had there not oc- 
curred an unexpected relief from his embarrassment. A 
German prince, whose acquaintance he had made in Paris, 
succeeded in procuring for him a brevet colonelcy in the 
service of the German Circles. The service was light, or, 
rather, was no service at all, for we learn from Lacepede’s 
memoirs, that though he had been twice to Germany, he had 
never seen his regiment. But the service, such as it was, 
gave him a title, a uniform, and epaulettes; the family were 
satisfied, and the young colonel had permission thenceforth, 
to follow the bent of his inclinations. More successful in 
his persuasions than Descartes, he had the additional pleas- 
ure of seeing his father quit the bar, accept the title of Coun- 
sellor of the Sword from the Landgrave of Hesse-Hombourg, 
and assume the dress of that order. The good old man had 
determined to take up his abode in Paris with his son, when 
he was taken away by a painful disease, in 1783. 

In the double plan of life which M. de Lacepede had pro- 
posed, there was one part, that of science, in which success 
would depend only on himself; while, in the other, he would 
be obliged to trust to the concurrence of a multitude of wills, 
—_, well know, are not so easily brought into harmony. 

At the instance of Gluck, and assisted by the hints of this 
great master, he had composed the music of an opera. After 
two or three years of toil and entreaty, he obtained a first, and, 
two years later, a final rehearsal; and actors, performers, 
and hearers, predicted complete success, when all farther 
proceeding was prevented by a sudden freak of one of the 
actresses. M. de Lacepede bore the disappointment without 
losing any of his natural urbanity and politeness. He re- 
solved, however, that it should be the last of the kind, and 
determ’ ed, for the future, to make music only for his friends. 












that he did not continue to cherish them. He never finished 
his Physique, and subsequently he bought up, as far as pos- 
sible, the copies of these two works, which, in consequence, 
have now become quite rare. . 

Happily, for his glory, Buffon, who could not have been 
expected to participate in the judgment of the age respecting 
this method, and who, perhaps, with that infirmity too nat- 
ural to old men, found, in the defects above mentioned, an 
additional motive for cherishing his young disciple, rendered 
him the service of pointing out a new path in which he might 
exercise his talents, without infringing the imperative laws 
of science. ~~ 

He proposed to him to continue the zoological part of his 


We might have regrett } ion, if we were war- 
ranted in drawing from the theories’of an artist, any conclu- 
sions respecting the real merit of his works. The Poetry of 
Music, published by Lacepede, in 1785, in two volumes, 
8vo., showed a strong feeling for his art, and perhaps too 
much faith in its power. - Music, according to Lacepede, is 
founded essentially on the principle of imitation. It is merely 
ordinary language, deprived of its articulation, and having 
its tones raised as high and depressed as low as is possible 
for the voice which has to form, and the ear which has to 
catch them ; by which two means, it obtains a stronger ex- 
pression, since it is at the same time more durable, more ex- 
tensive and more varied. By rapidly bounding over large 
intervals of the musical scale, it produces a more lively ex- 
pression of our passions and mental agitations ; it utters the 
cries of anger, of pain, of joy, and all the tones, in short, 
that nature has designed to accompany, and consequently to 
characterize, all those effects which it is in the power of 
music to depict. With the same sentiments to express, and 
the same kind of language to do it with, it follows that the 
musician and the poet have the same object to effect. Every 
piece of music, whether joined to words or not, is a poem, 
requiring the same precaution in the unfolding of the sub- 
ject, the same rules in regard to the progress of events, the 
same succession in the display of the passions. In every 
step they are alike; and there is no character, nor situation, 
which the musician may not represent by his peculiar signs. 
M. de Lacepede thought it possible, even, to suggest to the 
mind inanimate things, by imitating the sounds that ordi-) 
narily accompany them, or by combinations of sounds calcu- 
lated to awaken analogous ideas. 

This work, written with all the warmth and eloquence 
natural to a young man in love with his subject, was fa- 




























































more assiduously to the studies which such an undertaking 
would require, he offered him the place of keeper and sub- 
demonstrator of the Cabinet of the king, just resigned by 
Daubenton, the younger. The office, with all its duties — 
and it had many—was accepted by M. de Lacepede, with 


accepted it, however, he needed no other inducement to 
discharge its duties with as much punctuality as if he had 
been the merest hireling. Until the office was put upon a 
different footing, he attended on the public days in the gal- 
leries, ready to answer, with his customary politeness, the 
questions of the cv al as attentive to the humblest 
people as to those who were the most distinguished for rank 
or learning. Few men, in his position, would have done all 
this ; but he had it in view to please a beloved master, and 
to render himself worthy of becoming his successor, —this 
consideration was sufficient to ennoble everything in his eyes. 
To. be concluded. 


vorably received, especially by one of the two parties which 
then divided the musical world, that of the Gluckists, who} , ‘ 
recognized in it the principles of their chief, more clearly and A PORTRA tT. 





eloquently expressed, than they could have been by the chief, <* s20ea oo. sauce 
himself. The great king-of Prussia, Frederick II., himself a 
musician and poet, whose compliments were certainly never 
of an equivocal turn, wrote him a flattering letter ; and, bet-| 
ter still, the celebrated Sacchini expressed his satisfaction in 
the most lively terms. 

We are obliged to admit that M. de Lacepede, was not so 
happy in his philosophical works, his Essai sur l’électricite, 
(2 vols. 12mo., Paris, 1781,) and his Physique générale et 
particuliere, (2 vols. 12mo., Paris, 1783.) Bufiun, while 
treating of the sensations, instincts and generation of ani- 
mals, or the origin of worlds, phenomena above the grasp 
of our understandings, richly merited and acquired the 
reputation of being one of our most eloquent writers. He 
was equally successful, too, when describing the great scenes 
of nature, the multiplied relations existing between its pro-| 
ductions, or the infinite variety of the spectacles which they 
present; but the moment he began to investigate causes, re- 
lying upon the exercise of his judgment, or rather his im- 
agination, without troubling himself with demonstration or 
analysis, the faults of his method are sensibly felt, even by| 
his fondest admirers. It was in consequence, no doubt, of 
a kind of mental illusion produced by his use of figurative, 
language, that he was led to attribute the formation of crys-| 
tals to organic molecules, or to see any sense in that inter-| 
nal mould which he believed to be the efficient cause of the} 
reproduction of organized beings. In the same way, too, he) 
was led to believe that he had explained the voluntary mo- 
tions of animals, and all their qualities that bear any resem- 
blance to human intelligence, by supposing a simple me-| 
chanical reaction of sensibility ; in one word, to disfigure 
and spoil a work, the matter and manner of which, in other 
respects, are equally worthy of admiration, with a host of 
vague hypotheses and fanciful systems. For a still stronger 
reason, was such language inadmissible in natural philoso- 
phy, where calculation and experiment had long since been 
recognized as the only touchstones of truth. An intelligent 


mind that has been illuminated by these lights, will neger 
prefer a nicely-balanced period to a positive observationfMer ai} “ Well, so he was; but then I might have had Matthew.” 


figure of speech to the figures of a calculation. With what-|} “Ah, ah,” laughed old Alice; “he was the worst bird of 
ever talent, therefore, M. de Lacepede may have maintained|/the nest! Look, ye can wind Mark round ye’r finger, as I 
his hypotheses, philosophers refused to admit them, and he||wind this worsted thread,— if ye’ll only take it easy.” 

succeeded in making no proselytes to his theories, that elec-|} “Oh, I wish—I wish I had known before that men were 
tricity is a combination of fire with moisture, from the in-||so ill-contrived! I’d have died sooner than married,” sobbed 
terior of the earth, that the revolutions of the heavenly bodies|| Aileen, who, to confess the truth, had been so mach petted 
are only a modification of attraction, nor to others equally||by the neighbors, on account of her beauty, that it would 
devoid of all foundation in fact. But if truth obliges us to||have required a large proportion of love, and a moderate 
mention these errors of his youth, we are also bound to add, | allowance of wisdom, to change the village coquette into a 





Her full dark curls 
Were clustered on a brow of ivory, 
And fell in lavish wealth, shading a neck 
Clear as an alabaster shrine, concealing 
A ruby, that with soft suffusion fills it, 
As with a loving glow. Her face was kindled 
By the quick glances of her large black eyes, 
That flashed from underneath her arching brows, 
Like gems in caves; and yet there was a softness 
At times, when shades of thought stole over her ;— 
But in the happy consciousness of beauty, 
Her heart was all so joyous, that her smiles 
Gavea perpetual sunlight to that face 
So beautiful, to see it was to love. 
I could not choose but watch with earnest gaze, 
One of so perfect form and finished grace, 
That those who moved around her were but foils, 
Heightening the one sole diamond. When I look 
On one so fair, I must believe that Heaven 
Sent her in kindness, that our hearts might waken 
To its own loveliness, and lift themselves 
By such an adoration, from a dark 
And grovelling world. Such beauty should be worshipped, 
And not a thought of weakness or decay 
Should mingle with the pure and hallowed dreams, 
in which it dwells before us. It should live 
Eternal ; or, if it must pass away, 
And lose one tint of its now perfect brightness, 
Let it be hidden from me, for the sense, 
That all this glow must fade, falls on my heart 
Like the cold weight of death. 


See 
ADVICE OF AN IRISH FAIRY. 


“ Azz ye can do for him, Aileen agra, when he gets into 


these humors, is — to take it easy.” 
“ ¢ Take it easy,’ indeed!’ repeated the pretty bride, with 


a toss of her head and a curl of her lip; ‘it’s easy to say, 
'|'Take it easy! I’m sure, if 1 had thought Mark was so pas- 


sionate, I’d have married Mike!” 
«But Mike was so mighty dark,” replied old aunt Alice, 


with a mysterious shake of the head. 
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Natural History, and, in order that he might devote himself 


the warmest gratitude, though too humble and laborious to|| 
correspond exactly with his rank in the world. Having|| 
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sober wife. I say, a large proportion of love. “ Wit,” to 
quote the old adage, “may win a man,” but wit never kept 
one. Unless a woman cultivate the affections even more 
than knowledge, she will never secure her husband’s heart. 

“Oh, whisht, avourneen!” said Alice; ‘sure I tould ye 
all along. ‘ Mark,’ says I, ‘is all fire and tow — but its out 
ina moment. Mike is dark and deep as the bay of Dublin; 
‘and Matthew is all to the bad entirely.” You’ve got the best 
lof the three; and ye can manage him just as the south 
‘wind, that’s blowing now—God bless it ! — manages the 
‘thistle-down, that’s floating through theair — if ye'll take it 
jeasy.”? 

At first, Aileen pouted — then she sat down to her wheel 
























—was too much out of temper to do what she was doing 
we broke her thread — pushed it from her — took up her 
of course, dropped some more. 

“ Take it easy,” said aunt Alice, looking at her over her 
spectacles. 
her aunt’s neck, rested her head on her bosom, and wept 
outright. , 

“Let’s go into the garden, sit under the ould lime-tree, 
Alice, “and we’ll talk ye’r trouble over, avourneen. It’s 
very sorry I am to see you taking on so, for a trifle, at the 
first going off. But you’ll know better by’m-by, when real 

Poor Aileen, like all young people, thought her troubles 
were very real, but held her peace, until, observing the bees _ 
more than usually busy, she muttered, “I wonder, aunt, 

“So 1 would, dear, if I saw them quarrelling ; but they’re 
too wise to quarrel among themselves, whatever they to ; 
with furriners.”” The old woman paused ; and then added, ’ . $ 
to tell you, avourneen.” 

“T was lawfully married, first, by ould ‘father John, to 
Richard Mulvany. My heart’s first love he was ; heaven be 
world and its real troubles! Aileen, it was indeed a trouble 
to see my brave, young, handsome husband dragged out of 
the waters of the Shannon; to find that when I called he 
my cheek rested for hours on his lips, and he did not kiss it.” 

Fourscore years and five had passed over the head of that 
woman, and her age was as beautiful, according to its 
times ; yet her eyes filled with tears at the remembrance of 
the love and sorrows of her early days, and it was some 
time before she could continue. 
more than I ought to have said. And it was by the same 
token, a fine midsummer morning, I strayed out to the end 
of our garden, and picked up a shiny snail; and, as I looked 
I had put just such another between two plates, and sate for 
an hour by the rising sun, with the fore-finger of my left 
hand crossed over the fore-finger of my right hand; and then, 
as purty an R. and a piece of as beautiful an M. as the 
schoolmaster himself could write upon the plate, and then I 
cried to remember how glad I was then, and how sad now ; 
little more than a child—not all out sixteen. Well, my 

, in my drame, I suppose I must call it, I saw the beauti- 

st fairy (the Lord save us!)—the very handsomest of 
a little deeshy-dawshy-crathur, footing its way all round the 
blossom of a snow white lily, now twisting round on the 
very tip of her tiny toe; then as if she was joining hands 
Rakes of Mallow.” — 

“The Rakes of Mallow!” exclaimed Aileen. 

“The Rakes of Mallow,” repeated Alice, solemnly; “I 
blessed minute. Well, of a suddent, she made a spring and 
stood upright as a dart upon the green and goolden crown 
in the midst of the flower, and pushed back her ringlets, and 
midge’s wing; then all in a minute she looked at me, and 
said, ‘I don’t like the sight of a wet eye ;— what ails ye, 
young woman ?’” 


‘knitting — dropped the stitches —shook the needles —and, 
Aileen flung the knitting away, clasped her arms around 
and watch the bees, that are near swarming,” observed aunt 
troubles come.” 
yon don’t tell the bees to ‘ take it easy.’ ” 
“« Sit ye down here, my child, and listen to what Iam going **— 
his bed this blessed day, and grant we may meet above the 
could not answer; when I wept he could not comfort; that 
beauty, as had been her youth. She had been married three 
‘“‘ Well, dear, Richard and I had some little tiff, and I said 
at the snail, [ remembered how, the last midsummer day, 
as true as day, when I lifted the plate, the thing had marked 
and at last I cried myself to sleep. Alanna machree! I was 
the good people that ever the eyes of woman looked upon— 
round, down the middle and up again to the tune of the 
heard as plain as I hear the rising march of the bees at this 
settled her dress at a pocket looking-glass, not so big as a 
“ Well, to va sure, oe came to my lips; but I had 
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too much manners not to answer the great lady. 
‘ Madan,’ said I, ‘my eyes would be as dry, though not so 
bright as ye’r honor’s, if it wasn’t for my husband, my lady, 
who wants to have a way and a will of his own.’ 

“¢]t’s the way with all the men, my own hasband into the 
bargain,’ says the queen, for she was no less; ‘and there’s 
no use in fighting for the upper hand,’ says the queen, ‘for 
both the law and the prophets are against us in that; and if 
it comes to open war,’ says the queen, ‘ we get the worst of 
it; if your husband falls into a bad temper, or a queer tem- 
per, —if he is cross or unkind, or odd, take it easy,’ says 
the queen, ‘even if he does not come round at once. This 
quiet way of yours will put love in his heart, or him at your 
feet, (which is pretty much the same thing,) at last ; genile- 
ness does wonders for us women in fairy land. You could 
hardly believe what powers it has—it’s a weapon of great 
strength, entirely in the hands of a purty woman —and you 
are very purty for a mortal,’ says she, again looking at me 
through the eye of a heart’s ease which she wore about her 
neck for a quizzing-glass. 

“<T thank you, my sweet and beautiful Jady,’ says I, ‘for 
the compliment.’ ‘Ah! ah!’ and she laughed, and her 
laugh was full of joy and hope, like the music of the priest’s 
own silver bell. ‘It’s no harm,’ she continued, ‘if now 
and then you give him a taste of that which makes your 
eyes so bright and your cheeks so red just now.’ 

“¢ What's that, madam?’ said I. 

“¢Flattery,’ says she. ‘Make a man, be he fairy or be 
he mortal, pleased with himself, and he is sure to be pleased 





with you. Whatever he says or does,’ says her majesty,||sel; “for I suppose you saw her the third time.” 
| “I must say, achora, she wasn’t so civil to me the last 


while she was getting into a golden saddle, on horseback on 
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to sweet. Service is no service then —his voice is ye’r mu-| 
‘sic —his words ye’r law—his very shadow on the ground, | 
iye’r brightest sunshine!” 
| “Aunt,” said Aileen, “you did not think that with the | 
\first at the time, or you would not have wanted the good 
|people’s advice.” 
“True for ye, avourneen ; we never value the sunbeams ! 
so much as in the dark of the moonless night; we never | 
|value a friend’s advice till he is beyond our reach ; we never || 
| prize the husband’s Jove, or the mother’s care, until the) 
lgrave is closed over them ; and when we seek them there, | 
jthe grass that we Wept over is green, the mallow and the 
ldock have covered the cross or the headstone, and the red/| 
earth worms we have disturbed bring us no message.” | 
“J don’t want to hear any more, aunt,” said Aileen, pained | 
iby the picture her aunt had drawn; “I will prize Mark. 
| Now I'll own to the first of the quarrel, and the last word of) 
it, if he’ll confess in the middle.” 
“ Let a quarrel alone when once it is over,” interrupted’ 
her aunt. “A quarrel, darlint, is like buttermilk — when || 
once it is out of the churn, the more you shake it, the sourer it || 
grows.” 
“ And I must say nothing when he comes ?” | 
“Oh, yes, say, ‘ Mark, me heart’s delight!’ ” 
“Oh, annt, that would never do!”’ : 
“ Well, if ye’r ashamed to say what ye feel, a smile and a/| 
kiss will do as well.” 
“ Did the fairy queen give you the same advice the third 
time ?”’ said the bride, blushing like Aurora at Alice’s coun- 
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a great dragon-fly, ‘take it easy;’ and I heard her laugh/|time as she was the first and second,” answered the old 


and sing when she was out of sight, and her sweet voice 
shook a shower of white rose-leaves from a bush on my 
face. 

« And when I awoke, I saw the wisdom of her words and 
kept them in my bosom; and often, when I’d be just going 
to make a sharp answer to him I loved for all that above the 
world, I’d think of the fairy’s word, and the evil would pass 
from my heart and lip without a sound — no one the worser 
for it, and I all the better. And sure Richard used to say ] 
was like an angel to him. Poor fellow! he was soon to be 
taught the differ, for the angels took him from me in earnest. 

“ After a couple of years I married again. I’ve no reason 
to fault the second I had; though he was not spirited yet 
gentle, like him who sighed out his soul in the blue waters ; 
he was dark, and would not tell what offended him. Well, 
I’d have given the world to have some one to whom I could 
make aclean breast; but I had none ; and somehow, I again 
sat in the same spot, at the same time — again slept — and 
again saw the same one of the good people. I did not think 
her honor was as gay as she had been, and wondered in my 
heart if she too had taken a second husband; it would not 
have been manners to speak first, but she was free as ever. 

“« Well,’ says she, looking at me very solid-like, ‘you’ve 
tried another, but, though you have not forgotten my advice, 
you do not follow it.’ 

“«Oh, my lady, please ye’r majesty,’ says I, ‘the tempers 
of the two do so differ!’ And I thought with the words my 
heart would break. 

“ For the moment poor Richard’s humor was out it was off ; 
but James would sulk, and sulk, like a bramble under the 
shade of an oak; and the fairy read my thoughts, as if they 
were an open ballad. 

“¢ Ah,’ she said, ‘they are different; but the rule s 
good — genile and simple — hot and cold —old and vod 
you must take it easy, or you’ll never be easy yourself. Let 
a passionate temper cool; do not blow upon it—a breath 
may ruffle a lake, and kindle a fire. Let a sulky temper 
alone ; it is a standing pool; the more it is stirred, the more 
it will offend. I try to talk her fine English, Aileen, but it 
bothers me,”’ continued old Alice. ‘ Well, the end of it was 
that she finished as before, by telling me to take it easy ; 
which after that I did; and I must say that James’s last 
breath was spent in blessing me. Well, dear, Miles Pender- 
gast was rich and I was poor; he wanted a mother for five 
children, and a servant for himself, and he took me. This 
is the worst case of the three. 


“ There was a great deal of love — young — fresh —heart-||fixed, was about 700 feet upon a slope, and that he was 


sweet love at the first; and more than is going in general 
to the second ; but oh, my grief! there was none to the third. 
Ch, but marriage to a womangithout! what is it? Where 
love is, it is pleasant to bear rsh word or an unkind look 
—8 satisfaction that you can show your love by turning bitter 






















icheek fades, the bloom of her heart ought to increase ; she 


same, the celebrity of whose feats drew from that notable 


dame, bridling. ‘She tould me I wasn’t purty as I used to 
be — that was true enough, to be sure, only one never likes’ 
to hear it; she tould me that, when the bloom of a woman’s 


























talked a deal that I did not quite understand, about men 
making laws and breaking them ; and how every one has a 
thorn of some kind or other to bear with; she tould me how 
hard it was to find three roses in a garden all of the same 
shape, color and scent, and how could I expect three good 
husbands? She said, that as I had borne my crown, I must 
bear my cross; she was hard enough upon me: but the 
wind up of her advice to me, in all my troubles, was to take! 
it easy; she said she had been married herself more than’ 
five hundred years! ” 
“The ould craythur! and to talk of your not being so’ 
purty as you were!” said Aileen. | 
“ Hush, avourneen! Sure they have the use of the May) 
dew before it falls, and the color of the lilies and roses be-. 
fore it’s folded in the tender buds, and can steal the notes 
out of the birds’ throats while they sleep.” 
“ And still,” exclaimed Aileen, half pouting, “the best) 
advice they can give to a married woman, under all her 
troubles, is — to take it easy.” 
“Tt's a sensible saying, if properly thought of,” said old) 
Alice, “and will bring peace, if not love at the last. If| 
we can’t get rid of our troubles, it’s wise to take them easy.” — 
Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1840. 








Tue following paragraph is from the ‘‘ Boston Gazette and 
Journal,” of Sept. 19, 1757. The person referred to is the, 


punster, Mather Byles, the famous remark, so often quoted, 
in former times. Dr. Byles was asked by a friend if he had | 
seen the man fly. “No, sir,” replied the reverend wit, “I) 
have seen a greater thing than that: I have seen a horse- 
fly.” — Boston Transcript. | 

“Tuesday afternoon, John Childs, who had given public) 
notice in our last of his intention to fly from the steeple of 
Dr. Cutter’s church, performed it, to the satisfaction of a| 
great number of spectators; and Wednesday, in the aft 
noon, he again performed it twice; the last time he set 
with two pistols loaded, one of which he discharged in 
descent, the other missing fire, he cocked and snapped again 
before he reached the place prepared to receive him. It is 
supposed from the steeple to the place where the rope was 


| 


about 16 or 18 seconds performing it each time. As these 
performances led many people from their business, he is forbid fly- 
ing any more in the town. The said Childs says he has flown 
from the highest steeples in England, and from the monu- 
ment by the duke of Cumberland’s desire.” 








THE LEARNED DUNCE. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


I wENT some time since, in company with an intimate 
friend, to a soiree, held some distance from Paris, at the house 


\|of a mutual friend, lately married. When we entered, three 


ladies were in the act of executing a trio. The husband in- 
troduced us to his wife, a pretty looking personage, to whom 
I expressed my regret that I had not been able to pay my 
respects earlier. : 

“JT mast scold your husband for keeping you so secluded 


ifrom the world,” said I. 


“Tt is true, monsieur, that we lead a very retired life; but 
I love solitude, for indeed the gay world hath but little charms 
for me.” 

I looked at my friend, who said, in a low tone, “This is 
woman of genius.” 

“If I mistake not, we have missed some very fine music.” 

“You have, indeed, gentlemen; you have missed an ex- 
quisite trio of Beethoven’s. Ob, what a genius was Bee- 
thoven! What soul? How mystical is his harmony! How 
his modulations seem to embody themselves with each other, 
and to plunge the soul into strange reveries.”’ 

My friend looked at me with astonishment. 

“ This woman is indeed a genius,” said I, in a low tone. 

“No! Germany has not produced Beethoven’s equal,” con- 


||tinved the lady. 


“‘ Madame forgets Mozart and Weber.” 

‘Were they German composers ?” 

I was stupified. How! she knows Beethoven, and——., 

A very animated discussion carried on between two ama- 
teur painters at this moment attracted the attention of the 
lady to another subject. They were speaking of arabesques. 

“ Arabesques or moresques,’”’ said the lady; “I admire 
those ornaments of sculpture, painting, and of architecture 
formed of foliage of leaves, figures of animals, of plants, 
or of imaginary beings. Have you remarked, gentlemen, 
that in the houses of the Mahometans, the moresques never 
contain the figures of animals?” 

“ But ig 

“Tt is true, gentleman, for the law of Mahomet expressly 
forbids the employment of images, beasts, or of animated 
beings in arabesques.” 

My surprise was extreme. My friend stared with wonder, 
and it was with great difficulty that we could disguise our 
thoughts ; but some one asked just at the moment her opin- 
ion of frescoes. 

‘‘ Frescoes! what are they? Are they the ancients?” 

I was dumb with surprise. How could this melange of 
education and ignorance be accounted for? Did she. do it 
wilfully? Was it from some feminine malice, to serve some 
private purpose of her own ? 

The conversation then took an historical turn. They 
spoke of the ancient Greeks and Athenians. Some one 
named Aspasia. 

“ Few women,” she said, “could boast of exercising such 
influence over a people. Courtezan and philosopher, she 
numbered among her pupils and lovers, Socrates and Aicibi- 
ades. Such was the power she had over the heart of Peri- 
cles, that he repudiated his wife to espouse the fair Milanese.”’ 

Myself and friend again looked at each other with aston- 
ishment. 

“Yes,” replied I, “she was a woman with talents of the 
first order. Then her popularity, her eloquence. All the 
youth of Athens came to the classes of Aspasia, when she 
delivered the harangues of Demosthenes.” 

‘“* Demosthenes !”’ cried the lady, “ who was she?” 

Music now broke up the conversation, my friend and I not 
knowing what to think of the accomplishments and ridicu- 
lous mistakes of our fair hostess. What was the meaning of 
this familiarity with certain names, and her entire ignorance 
of certain others. The enigma had something piguante 
about it, and I reflected upon it during the remainder of the 

bing. 

e next day my friend entered my apartment, and cried, 
“The problem is solved; I have just returned from our 
friend’s house ; he has bought a pocket Cyclopedia, which 
his wife is committing to memory, and it is extremely nat- 
ural for her to commence at the commencement; she has 
studied A, as Arabesques, Aspasia, and the others; but, of 
course, as yet she knows nothing of Demosthenes, nor Fres- 
coes, nor Mozart, nor Weber. The wife of our friend is re- 
ceiving her education in alphabetical order.” 

This was the trath. 













Some days after I again visited the female scholar ; the 
discourse turned upon politics. She harangued with much 
energy upon the talents of Danton, the revolutionist. It ap- 
peared she had arrived at the letter D. 

Nore.— We think from what we have seen of the above 
named Dictionary, that in about fifteen years from this time 
the fair scholar will be able to discourse upon the merits of 
Zoology, and of the talents of Zoroaster.—Gent.’s Magazine. 
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Evits of Srecutation.— Speculation, at best, as every 
one must acknowledge, is but a legal species of gambling, 
differing from it only as plundering, by conquest, differs 
from highway robbery. It is true, there are a thousand dif- 
ferent degrees and kinds of speculation, some of which are 
comparatively safe and innocent and honest. But the spec- 
ulator by profession, seldom hesitates to adopt any legal 
means of acquiring a fortune, at the expense both of human- 
ity and justice. We like the spirit of the remarks we are 
about to quote from an article in Hunt’s last Magazine. 
“The evils of change, political or otherwise, have been 
almost exclusively of a pecuniary nature. Such evils are, 
in some instances, accompanied by moral evils, of a charac- 
ter and magnitude to render the former, however considera- 
ble they may be, of comparatively little importance. To 
mention one instance only, but one of a very aggravated 
description ; —when the value of money, and therefore of 
property and commodities of all kinds, is continually fluctu- 
ating, the worst effect produced certainly is not the inconve- 
nience or distress which the community experiences from a 
derangement of the relations of debtor and creditor. It is 
the stimulant that is thus administered to the spirit of specu- 
lation —a spirit very nearly allied, identical indeed, if not 
restrained within its proper bounds, with that of gambling —. 
which stamps the condition of things supposed, emphatically 
with the seal of condemnation. The merchant, when trans- 
formed into the speculator, is in haste to be rich; and, de- 
spising the regular paths of mercantile industry, he rushes 
forward, reckless of corsequences, along ways beset with 
briers and thorns, of a nature to pierce him to the very soul, 
and to harass him his life long with the most distressing 
anxieties and cares; even though he should succeed in ac- 
cumulating a great fortune, and in securing it for the use of 
others after his death. But in the far greater number of 
cases, success does not ultimately ensue. Like the gambler 
at cards or dice, the speculator, stretching his credit to an 
extreme, is liable, in his habitual state of excitement, to go 
on doubling his stakes, until on a sudden his schemes are 
frustrated, and he finds himself reduced to a condition of 
atter bankruptcy. And the same result is very commonly 
brought about by his holding on to his purchases, in his de- 
sire to grow rich, so long, that time is given for a reaction 
to take place in respect to prices; when, instead of being a 
gainer, he becomes a loser to a considerable extent.” 





Tue Céreav ves Prarries.—In the last number of that 
admirably conducted work, Silliman’s “ Journal of Science,” 
our old friend, Catiin, of Indian fame, (now in Europe with 
his gallery,) furnishes a most interesting account of a jour- 
ney which he made a year or two since, to this celebrated 
locality-—one of the most remarkable, in some respects, 
which exist. From the St. Peter’s River, above St. Antho- 
ny’s Falls, the traveller, and his only comrade, a young 
Englishman, traversed, he says, one of the most beautiful 
prairie countries in the world, for the distance of one hun- 
dred and twenty or one hundred and thirty miles, and this 
brought.them to the base of the Céteau. That immense 
tract of country which they had passed over, as well as that 
along the St. Peters’ River, is every where covered with the 
richest soil, and furnishes an abundance of good water, ° 
ing from a thousand living springs. For many miles . 
distance before them they had now the Cétean in view, look- 
ing like a blue cloud settling down in the horizon ; and when 
they had arrived at its base, they were scarcely sensible of 
the fact, from the graceful and almost imperceptible swells 
with which it commences its elevation above the country 
about it. Over these swells and terraces, gently rising one 
above the other, they travelled for the distance of forty or 
fifty miles, when they at length reached the summit, and also 
the “ Pipe-stone Quarry,” the object of the campaign. “From 
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the base of this magic mound to its top, a distance of forty | WEEKLY RECORD. 
or fifty miles, there was not a tree or a bush to be seen in| 
any direction; the ground was every where covered with a| Domestic. — The stockholders of the Stonington Railroad 
green turf of grass about five or six inches high; and we/lintend to resist the payment of the claim of the Bank of the 
were assured, by our Indian guide, that it descended to the | United States against this road, on the ground of usury, the 
west, towards the Missouri, with a similar inclination, and||Bank having deducted ten per cent. discount from the bonds, 





for an equal distance, divested of every thing save the grass 
that grows and the animals that walk upon it.” | 

On the very top of this mound or ridge, they found the, 
far-famed quarry or fountain of the Red Pipe. The most| 
striking feature of this place is a perpendicular wall of close-| 
grained, compact quartz, of twenty-five or thirty feet in ele- 
vation, running nearly north and south, with its face to the 
west, exhibiting a front of nearly two miles in length, when 
it disappears at both ends by running under the prairie, 
which becomes there a little more elevated, and probably | 
covers it for many miles, both to the north and the south. | 

We are farther informed that this beautiful wall is per- 
fectly stratified in several distinct horizontal layers of light 
gray, and rose, or flesh-colored quartz; and through the 
greater part of the way, both on the front of the wall, and 
over acres of its horizontal surface, it is highly polished or 
glazed, as if by ignition. A Jevel prairie of half a mile, ex- 





which carried interest at the rate of seven per cent.per annum. 

Mr. Samuel A. Wells, grandson of the revolutionary patriot, 
Samuel Adams, is about to publish his life and writings, in 
six volumes octavo, of about five hundred pages each. From 
the relationship of the author to his subject and his facilities 
for such a work, it can hardly fail to be a most valuable con- 
tribution to American history. 

It is estimated that upwards of seventy factories have 
ceased operations in New England ; and at least one fourth 
of the population of the United States are out of employment. 

George Combe has just concluded a course of lectures at 
Albany. He is about to return to Europe. 

The Ohio river and its tributaries, in the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, are said to be very unusually high, on account of the 








tends by the side of the wall, and here the red stone has been 
dug out in all directions. It abounds with old graves, also, 
and is evidently sacred ground. 

How this isolated quartz came to be where it is, is a ques- 
tion forthe savans. Nor is it the only strange formation 
of the place. On the prairie, near the wall, appears a group 
of five stupendous bolders of gneiss leaning against each 
other, the smallest of which is twelve or fifteen feet, and the 
largest twenty-five feet in diameter, weighing, unquestion- 
ably, several hundred tons. These blocks are composed 
chiefly of feldspar and mica, of an exceedingly cvarse grain, 
the feldspar often occurring in crystals of an inch in diam- 
eter. The surface of these bolders is in every part cov- 
ered with a gray moss, which gives them an extremely an- 
cient and venerable appearance. 

How these bolders came to this position is another ques- 
tion, —one which we shall not attempt to decide. Mr. Cat- 
lin, who has traversed the valley of the Mississippi in every 
direction, says he has met with none resembling them among 
the myriads of his acquaintance. The whole locality, will 
doubtless be hereafter a resort and a study for the scientific. 


Mercuants’ Macazine, anp Commerciat Review. New 
York, Freeman Hunt; Boston, Geo. O. Bartlett, 133 Wash- 
ington street; Philadelphia, J. W. Scammell. February, 
1840. Vol. II. No. 2. ; 

This number contains Theory of Profits, by George Tuck- 
er, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Vir- 
ginia; the Distinctive Provinces of the Political Philosopher 
and the Statesman, by Professor Vethake ; the Protective 
System, by Isaac C. Pray, of Boston; the Merchant Service, 
by a member of the Naval Lyceum; Sketch of Professor 
Olmsted’s Course on Meteorology, before the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association ; Banks of Massachusetts, by Dr. J. Chick- 
ering, of Boston; Suggestions on the Law of Auctions, by 
Francis Brinley, Esq., of New York ; Mercantile Law Cases; 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation; Mercantile Literature; Commercial Statistics ; 
Mercantile Miscellanies. 

This Magazine has already acquired a distinguished repu- 
tation throughout the community, and we hear that it is ably 
sustained. There is certainly no work of which the typo- 
graphical execution is betteg, and some of our most distin- 
guished men are among its contributors. 


Mortasity or Seamen. — The following items not only 
show the dangers to which seamen are constantly exposed, 
but prove a greater part of these evils to arise from habits of 
intemperance. It has been computed, that for every sixteen 
sailors who die of various diseases, eleven die by drowning, 
or in wrecks; that the number of British ships which are 
lost is about one to twenty-five ; that very few short of two 


vast quantities of snow in the vicinity. 

The Cathedral of Baltimore has been robbed of some of 
its sacred ornaments; silver candlesticks, crucifixes, images 
of the Saviour, and two gold chalices, &c. 

The degree of distress, prostration and despondency exist- 
ing among the American merchants in general, is said to be 
without a parallel in the history of commerce. 

In the pine districts of North Carolina, the people are car- 
irying barrels of turpentine to the stores to exchange for 
jnecessaries, having no money for that purpose. 
| There are now 2024 paupers in the Philadelphia alms- 
house, a larger number than has been there for several years. 
| The Englishmen of New York intend to give to the Eng- 
lish poor in that city, a fete in honor of the Queen’s marriage. 

A man was fined, in Pennsylvania, one dollar, and sen- 
tenced to thirty days’ imprisonment, for whipping his wife. 

Among the appropriations in Michigan, for the present 
year, are $1090 for libraries, and $1500 for wolf scalps. 
| The editors and publishers of newspapers, in New Hamp- 
'shire, are about to hold a State Convention. 

Both political parties in New York are loud in favor of the 
enactment of a general bankrupt law. 

The Cherokee nation, in general council convened, have 
chosen John Ross, who is now at Washington, to be their 
principal chief. 

A very perceptible shock of an earthquake was felt at St. 
Louis, on the 31st ult. 








Foreign. — The Jamaica journals remark, that the negro 
population of the islands had been spending the Christmas 
holidays in festivity and rejoicing, and that it was with diffi- 
culty they were induced to resume work. It was stated, 
however, in the Governor’s address, on the 5th of December, 
that the harvests had been more abundant and of a better 
quality than usual ; and that the accounts received from the 
other islands, as to the industrious habits of the laborers, 
was highly satisfactory. 

The republics of Peru and Bolivia are in danger of a rup- 
ture, on account of a demand which the former makes upon 
the latter, to pay six millions of dollars for the war in Chili, 
and various other matters. 

Norway is the only country in Europe whose population 
has doubled within the last twenty-five years. The political 
and social institutions of Norway are republican, though 


they have a nominal king. . 
is said that the interest which already connects the 
r 


elgning families of England and France, will be knit closer 
by the marriage of Victoria with Prince Albert. 

By the last reports from Africa, the number of sick in the 
various hospitals since the first of November, had been re- 
duced from 2,890 to 1,778, up to the 1st of December. 

It is said that the sister of the Sultan has obtained permis- 
sion of him to attend the marriage of Victoria, provided she 
returns by Switzerland and Naples, and does not go to Paris. 

It was rumored in Algiers that the Arabs hadsuffered an- 


thousand perish annually in the mighty deep, chiefly from ||other defeat in an engagement with a force commanded by 


shipwreck, by which property, to the value of three millions 
annually, is absolutely lost to the nation, and hundreds of 
widows and thousands of children are thrown on the charity 
of the public. The more frequent cause of these shipwrecks 
is intemperance, as has been ascertained by computation; 
and in the case of those who escape sudden death and a 
watery grave, the average life of seamen is, from hard ser- 
vice, finished at forty-five. 


Gen. Rulhieres. 

Col. Marat, son of the great marshal, and nephew of Na- 
poleon, has lately had a private interview with Louis Phil- 
lippe. 

For the first time since the foundation of the University at 
Leipsic, a Jew has been admitted as a professor. 

The court of France had gone into mourning for the late 
king of Denmark. 
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SECOND VERS THIRD VERSE. 
Fairest flower ’neath eastern skies, Never from thy trusting heart, | Hours and days will wing their flight, In the passing hour of gloom, 
Stored in vv peaceful mind ; Ne’er from thy smiling brow, Still never day shall fade, Rest thou thy cares on me; 
More of wealth for me there lies May the hopes, the peace depart, But I'll share some new <> sie To restore thy pleasure’s bloom 
Than in the gems of Ind. Which beam upon them now. With thee, my Indian mai Will my best guerdon be. 











to have been erected by one of the ancient sovereigns of this 
country, to the memory of his son, a young man of great 
‘omise, who had returned from a great victory at sea, and, 
hed with success, he landed in haste with these four cap- 
ives, whom he intended as a present to his father— but in 
so doing he broke the quarantine laws, and thereby incurred 
death! which sentence his father was obliged to see executed. 

Tuat man’s end is easy and happy, whom death finds 
with a weak body and a strong soul. 


Mopern cities have nothing which can compare with the|/into the cellar. An old gentleman among them, who had 
two principal streets of ancient Alexandria. One of them||implicit faith in the skill of the black performer, while the 
was five miles in length, and one thousand feet in width,|/| women and children were screaming and crying, exhorted 
having a colonade on each side for pedestrians, one hundied||them to be silent. “Lay still,” said he, in an under tone, 
feet wide. The other ran at right angles with the first, and|| ‘lay still, this is only part of the play —they’ll raise us all 
was of equal width. up again in a minute!” 


Buack Art.—Some fifteen years ago, some travelling|| Curious Memento.— Upon disembarking at Marseilles, 
jugglers, who were skilled in the black art, stopped at a vil-||(says a correspondent of the Express,) you are immediately 
lage in Maine, and fitted up a room for the exhibition of their|| solicited to visit a monument which stands near the landing 
tricks. The whole village and the neighborhood round about, || place, consisting of a splendid marble Colossean statue of a 
assembled to witness the astonishing feats. Soon after the|]man, with four large bronze figures, representing Africans 
performances were commenced, down went the floor, andjjin chains; so situated that all their noses may be seen at 
with it men, women, girls, and boys, all tumbled in a heap'!the same time, their backs being in reverse order. It is said 
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